THE PREFACE OF THE BIBLIOTHECA OF PHOTIUS: 
TEXT, TRANSLATION, AND COMMENTARY* 


WARREN T. TREADGOLD 


F scholars still disagree sharply about 

when, why, and how Photius composed 
the collection of descriptions of books that 
forms his Bibliotheca, this is not because the 
author himself gives no explanation of his 
work. Among Photius’ several explanatory 
passages, the longest and most informative is 
his preface, addressed, like the whole com- 
position, to his brother Tarasius.t Yet this 
preface has left room for controversy for 
three reasons. First, some scholars have con- 
sidered it to be partly or entirely a literary 
fiction, or at least to belong to a version of 
the Bibliotheca earlier than the one we 
possess.? Second, the meaning of some parts 
of the preface is obscure, either because 
Photius was striving for stylistic elegance, or 
because he was assuming his brother had 
knowledge of circumstances of which we do 
not. Third, the text of the preface, unlike 
that of most of the Bibliotheca, is in bad 
condition, with several uncertain readings 
and one passage in fragments. 

Of the two primary manuscripts of the 
Bibliotheca, one, Marcianus Graecus 451 (M), 

* I would like to thank Professor Ihor 
Sevéenko of Harvard University for his help 
and advice, not only on this article but on my 
entire dissertation. I would also like to thank 
Professor Nicolas Oikonomides of the Univer- 
sity of Montreal for his advice on the text and 
translation, and Professor Carmine Coppola of 
the University of Salerno for sending me an 
offprint of his article. 

1 For other explanatory passages, see 
Photius, Bibliotheca, ed. and trans. R. Henry 
(Paris, 1959-74), 1 (title, which should be 
placed at 1a.1), 108b.28-38, 131b.19-20; and 
ed. I. Bekker (Berlin, 1824-25), 495b.35-41, 
545.13-22 (a postface) (hereafter, Bibliotheca, 
with references as far as 474a.20 to Henry and 
afterward to Bekker, unless otherwise noted). 

* F. Halkin, ‘‘La date de composition de la 
Bibliotheque remise en question,’ AnalBoll, 81 
(1963), 414-17; and C. Mango, ‘‘The Availability 
of Books in the Byzantine Empire, a.p. 750- 
850,” in Byzantine Books and Boohmen: 


A Dumbarton Oaks Colloquium (Washington, 
D.C., 1975), 42. 


has lost its first folio altogether, and with it 
the entire preface. The only primary witness 
for the text of the preface is, therefore, 
Marcianus Graecus 450 (A), a manuscript of 
the tenth century.* Though A’s readings are 
generally reliable, its first folio has become 
worn and dirty and, in particular, is missing 
its upper right-hand corner with parts of 
eight lines of the text (fig. 1). Some of the 
worn letters have been overwritten by a later 
hand (Ax), and the missing corner has been 
replaced by a patch, a palimpsest of some 
other work, which is glued over the front of 
the original page, making it very difficult to 
read about four of the remaining letters of 
each line. This corner had -already been lost 
and patched by the fifteenth century, before 
three apographs were made from A: X 
(Harleianus gr. 5591, 5592, and 5593), T 
(Paris, Bibl. Nat. suppl. gr. 471), and O (Vat. 
er. 1189).5 

The first editor of the Bibliotheca, David 
Hoeschel, edited the preface only from the 
apographs.® Because the first folio of A is so 
difficult to read, subsequent editors evidently 
used Hoeschel’s text as a guide to A, as 
indeed I have done myself. The only published 
attempt to reconstruct the fragmentary 
passage in Greek seems to be that of Jean and 
David Berthelin, who reprinted Hoeschel’s 
edition in 1653.7 Having no access to A, 


3See E. Martini, Textgeschichte der Bibliotheke 
des Patriarchen Photios von Konstantinopel, I. 
Die Handschvriften, Ausgaben, und Ubertragun- 
gen, AbhLeipzig, Phil.-hist.Kl., 28,6 (1911), 17. 

4 Ibid., 7; cf. A. Diller, ‘‘Photius’ Bibliotheca 
in Byzantine Literature,” DOP, 16 (1962), 389. 

5 Martini, op. cit., 29-31, 77, 35, 83, 39, and 
89. 

6 Ed. Hoeschel (Augsburg, 1601); Martini, 
op. cit., 118; but cf. T. Hagg, review of Henry’s 
edition, in Gdttingische Gelehrie Anzeigen, 228 
(1976), 49 note 15. - 

? See Bibliotheca, apparatus to 1. Bekker 
correctly attributes the reconstruction to the 
edition of the Berthelins (Rouen, 1653), while 
Henry incorrectly attributes it to Hoeschel. 
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they made a reconstruction that, as Bekker 
observed, ‘‘completes neither the sense nor 
the space.’”’® In his own edition, the latter 
simply printed a number of points equal to 
his estimate of the number of letters missing 
from A. Konrat Ziegler, when he reedited the 
preface, gave no reconstruction in Greek but 
stated the sense of the passage in German, on 
the basis of a subsequent quotation in the 
Bibliotheca that plainly served as Photius’ 
model for this part of his preface.* However, 
the most recent editor of the Bibliotheca, 
René Henry, who made no changes in Bekker’s 
text, expressed the opinion that ‘‘every 
attempt to find a sense for this fragmentary 
passage is in vain.’’0 In his review of Henry’s 
edition, Hagg seemed to share this opinion, 
though he supplied new estimates of the gaps 
and new readings of some of the letters 
covered by the patch.™! Most recently, 
Carmine Coppola has reexamined the text, 
again without attempting to reconstruct the 


gaps.!? 


8 See Bibliotheca, apparatus to 1, ed. Bekker. 

® RE, 20 (1941), col. 686. 

10 Bibliotheca, note to 1, ed. Henry. 

11 Hage. op. cit., 48-50. 

12‘‘Contributo alla restituzione del testo della 
lettera a Tarasio, proemiale della ‘Biblioteca’ di 
Fozio,’’ RSBN, 12-13 (1975-76), 129-53. 


col.1 {Mwtiou d&pxietoKdtrov Kov- 
OTAVTIVOUTIOAEWS Kal ofkou- 
WEVIKOU TTATOIAPXOV. } 
Datios tryatrnuéven adeA- 
5 o& Tapacteo év Kupia xaiperv. 
*Ertrei5t) 16) Te KO1véS Tis TpEoPei- 
as Kal TH Paotreloo Wipe trpeo- 
Beveiv Huds Er’ “Acouptous aipedév- 
Tas iTHoas TAs UTOLECEIS é- 

10 xelveov t&v BiPAlov, ofs pr Trapetv- 
xEs KvarylveocKopEevols, year vari 
co, &5eApav piAtaté poi, Tapdorte, 

iv’ 
Eyois &ua pev This Sialev€ecws 
f\v Bapécos pépels TTAPAPUSIOV, 

15 &ua && Kal dv ottreo els d&xods hudv 
&véyveos el Kal SiatutrcotiKhy TI- 
va Kal KoivoTépav Try Etriyveooiv 
(tatrta Sé gor. TrevTeKouBeKaToo Yepel 


col.1, 8. *Aooupious edd.: doupious A. 


In this article, I try to give the read- 
ings of A as completely as possible, even 
when they must be indicated to be uncertain. 
Though I saw the original in Venice at an 
early stage of my work, the readings I give 
here derive principally from those of Hagg 
and Coppola and from my own inspection of 
photographs, particularly the old and clear 
one published by Martini which is reproduced 
here.?® Beyond this, I have made tentative 
reconstructions of the missing portions of the 
text on the basis of parallels elsewhere in the 
Bibltotheca and in Photius’ other works. The 
line numbers given are those of A. Restored 
letters are enclosed in square brackets, inter- 
polated letters in braces. Vertical lines indi- 
cate the beginning of the patch. A point 
under a letter indicates that its reading is 
uncertain in A and uncorroborated by the 
apographs. My translation and commentary 
are based on a dissertation on the whole 
Bibliotheca which I recently completed for 
Harvard University and hope to publish in 
the near future. 


13 Martini, op. cit., pl. 1. From this photo- 
graph, with strong light and magnification, 
I believe I can confirm and supplement the 
readings of Hagg for the letters concealed by 
the patch. Of course, all such readings will be 
superseded when and if the patch is removed. 


col.{Of Photius, Archbishop of Constanti- 
1 nople and Ecumenical Patriarch. } 

Photius to his beloved brother 
Tarasius, greeting in the Lord. 

When we were chosen by the mem- 
bers of the embassy and by imperial 
appointment to go on an embassy to the 
Assyrians, you asked us to write down 
for you summaries of those books that 
had been read when you were not present, 
my dearest brother Tarasius, so that you 
might have some consolation for the 
separation that you bear unwillingly, 
and also the knowledge, even if some- 
what impressionistic and rather general, 
of those books that you have not yet 
read in our hearing. These are the fif- 
teenth part plus one short of three 
hundred and no more [i.e., 279], for that 
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TOV Tplakooiwy ép’ Evi Kal OU TrAEOV 


20 dtroAcitrovta, Tooauta yap, olan, 


Tis OTs OU TUXOVTA TrapoUCias d&va- 
yvwoSfjvai ouvetrecev), Swe yev i- 

Gws TOU cou SiaTrUpoU TréSou Kail THis 
Seputis aitnoews, SatTov Sé 7) doov 


25 &v tis GAAos EAtrio€gle, TUXOVTES U- 


Troypapews, Soas auTdy Tt) wyUN 
Sieowle, TOV GOV WoTTEP K&POTIOUHE- 
voi TOSov Kal Thy &Efwo1v Exde- 
S@KAUEV. 

OUto St Tafeas ai trro- 


30 Séoeis ETrIANYovtai, as a&v ExdoTHV 


QUT T} UVTLN TTPOBGAOI, OU KaAE- 

Tov Ov Kail ef Tis EAOITO iSia pev TOU- 

Twv doa Tis iotopias totiv, iSia 5é 
doa 

Teds GAAOV Kal GAAOV oKOTIOV 


col.2 d&vap|éoet[on t&vta SieAciv Karr’) 


elSos, |yeT& [TroAAts( ?) piAoTrovias,] 
GAAG Trepi|T TFs [kal Trepiépyou piAo-] 
Ttipias. M&|AAov [8’ 6 To &vayrypévov] 


5 vopileov &€1[4] |Aoyov, [aipotpevos( ?)] 


Sé kai Td TroikiAo |v, Kal [&vopoidtata] 
év TroAAois TroAAdKis |&pyd[CeTan,] 
Kal K6pov ovK olde Tikteiv els [axpoa- 
[Thv.] 
Ei S€ oof trote kat’ auT& yevo|- 
péveo [74] 


10 {Tax} Tey Kal piAoTrovoULEeven TIV és 


TOV 
UrroSeckoov EAAITIGSs # OUK els TO &|KpI- 
Bes S6Eouo1v écrropvnpovevoSau, un- 
Sev Sauydons. Miav yev yap éxdo- 
TTV PIBAoV a&vaAeyoueven kai Thy UTté- 


15 Seow ovAAoBetv Kal un Kal ypagh} 


col. 


Trapadsouvar ovK Eoyou éotl TH Bovu- 
Aopévoo’ Ouou SE TrAEidveov, Kal TOTeE 


24. doov scripsi: dgoy A: 60a edd. 


is the number, I believe, that happened 
to be read when you did not happen to be 
there. Though later, perhaps, than was 
your burning desire and warm entreaty, 
nevertheless more quickly than anyone 
else would have expected, we, finding a 
secretary, have edited as many of the 
summaries aS our memory preserves, 
satisfying your desire and claim. 

The summaries will be treated in 
whatever order my memory presents 
each of them, though it would not be 


col. difficult, if someone should choose, [to 
2 distribute all] those of them that are of 


history in one place and those that relate 
to one subject or another in other places 
[according to] their kind, with [much(?) 
learning,| but excessive [and officious 
pe]dantry. On the other hand, [one] who 
considers [mixture] an admirable thing, 
and [chooses(?)] variation as well, in 
many places at many times harmo[nizes] 
even [the most dissimilar things,] and 
cannot produce boredom in his readf[er.] 

And if it seems to you, whenever 
you come upon [the] volumes themselves 
one by one and study them, that some of 
the summaries have been recorded in- 
adequately and inexactly, do not be 
surprised. For it is no trouble for a man 
who reads through one book by itself to 
compose its summary and to commit it 


2, 1. d&vagépetai suppl. Hoeschel et Ziegler. tmé&vta SieAciv Kort’ supplevi. 


TTOAATS piAotrovias supplevi. 


5’ 6 TO &vaulypévov supplevi. 


oe eS 


aipoupevos supplevi. 
&vovolotata supplevi. 


&kpoaty supplevi: om. TO: pi X. 


ee 


10. t& A* mg. Tivés Té&Sv A: tive edd. 
16. ouk A: &€... edd. 
17. Kai TOTe A: Kai TOcoU Te Coppola. 


TEpITTNs X: TepittT.. A: trepi tis TO. xal trepigpyou piAotipias supplevi. 


&EioAoyov suppl. Hagg: &€. -Aoyoy A: &&i O: && X: &€ T: &Eiov suppl. Coppola. 


Gpyoletoi supplevi: dp. A: 6pu6 O: om. XT. 


t& supplevi (cf. 10): tatUta t& suppl. Coppola. 
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ypovou peTtatu Siappuevtos, eis d&va- 
UvnolV WeTa TOU &KpIBoUs Epikéo Sar 
20 otk olpar dcdiov efvon. “Hyiv 5é Kal 
doa étritroAdlel ThV KvEeyvOoPEVooy 
Kal ovSe Tas os S14 TO TIPOXEIPOV 
lows Siatrépevye WEAETAS, OUSE TOU- 
TOIs TH étri Tois GAAOIS Oyoiav ESE- 
25 pweSa ppovTida, GAAG KATH TO EKOU- 
clov TO aKpiPés AUTAV UTTepwWHIN. 
Ei Sé T1 Kal GAAO yperddes Kal Tis o7|5 
aittoeas étti TAEOV Tails UTroSéGEO! 
OUVEIOTTITTTEL, AUTOS UXAAOV OUVTIOEIS. 
30 Xpnoipevoe: S€ coi SnAovoTti TA 
eK~ 
SeB50puéva eis Te KeQaAaiwdn wvt)- 
unv Kal &vdpvno tév***eite KATH 
ceauTov dvore&dpevos EtrfjASes, Kal 
eis EToluov eUpEeoiv TOV Ev AUTOS ETrI- 
35 Cntoupéveov, ou unv GAA xai eis 
EU EPEC TE- 
oav avdAnuwiv Tdv ovTre Thy avay- 
VOOLV 
TTS OTS GUVEDEWS UTTEASOVTOOV. 


to memory and writing if he wishes, but 
for a man who reads many books together 
to come to an exact recollection of them, 
especially when some time passes in the 
interval, is not, I think, an easy thing. 
Besides, for our part, with those books 
that we have read that are common and 
probably, because of their availability, 
have not eluded your studies either, we 
have not taken as much care as with the 
others; in the case of these exactitude 
has been deliberately neglected. But if 
anything else useful and beyond what 
you requested finds its way in along with 
the summaries, you will see it better 
than I. 

These materials that we have edited 
will no doubt be of use to you for your 
general memory and remembrance of the 
[books that(?)]; you have gone through 
in your reading [either with others(? )] 
or by yourself, and for finding readily 
what you look for in them, as well as for 
your easier comprehension of those things 
that have not yet come to be read by 
your perceptive self. 


32. lac. indicavi, coniciens excidisse e.g. BiBAicov & cite pet” GAAOov: TOv Erte A: Tov Ef TI 


Bekker: atrrév ei T1 Coppola. 


COMMENTARY 


Col. 1, 45: Photius’ letters include 
thirteen others addressed to Tarasius.'4 
Moreover, prefaces similar to this one show 
that Photius wrote three of his other works 
for particular people: his Lexicon for his 
student Thomas, his Am*philochia for his 
friend Amphilochius of Cyzicus, and his 
Against the Manichaeans in its first edition 
for the ‘‘Manichaean”’ Berzelis, and in its 


14 Photius, Epistolae, ed. I. Valettas (London, 
1864), nos. 12, 13, 14, 142, 143, 220, 223, and 
224: ed. PG, 101, nos. 133 and 135 (Professor 
L.G. Westerink has informed me that the MSS 
indicate that these were originally letters 
addressed to Tarasius); and ed. A. Papadopou- 
los-Kerameus, Sanctissimi Patriarchae Photit 
avchiepiscopi Constantinopoleos epistolae XIV 
(St. Petersburg, 1896), nos. 4, 6, and 8 (nos. 3, 
5, and 7 are letters from Tarasius to Photius). 


second for his friend Arsenius of Hiera.'® 
Thus, this preface is not likely to be a 
literary fiction, especially because Photius 
addresses a number of passages in the rest 
of the Bibliotheca to Tarasius in the second 
person.16 

6-17: Photius seems to have borrowed the 
phrase étr’ "Acoupious from Procopius. Com- 


15 Photius, Lexicon, ed. S. A. Naber (Leiden< 
1864-65), I, 199-200; cf. Der Anfang des Lexi- 
cons des Photios, ed. R. Reitzenstein (Leipzig- 
Berlin, 1907), 1-2. Photius, Amphilochia, PG, 
101, cols. 45A-48B. Photius, Adversus Mani- 
chaeos, preface ed. and trans. Ch. Astruc et al., 
‘Les sources grecques pour l'histoire des 
pauliciens d’Asie mineure,” TM, 4 (1970), 
181-83. 

16 See, besides the passages cited in notes 1 
and 21, Bibliotheca, 103b.30—32, 145a.30—145b.7, 
154a.18-19, 186a.5, 186a.14, 188a.28—29, etc. 
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pare év "Acovpiois, which Photius quotes in 
his epitome of Procopius’ Wars, where it 
means the land east of the Tigris.1” Probably 
Photius’ embassy was that of 845 to the 
Caliph’s capital at Samarra, on the east bank 
of the Tigris in Assyria.18 In any case, 
Photius would not have been chosen as an 
ambassador before 842, when he was in 
exile as an iconophile,!® and we would almost 
certainly know if he had been chosen after 
858, when he became patriarch. The ‘‘sepa- 
ration’ that Photius mentions here is pre- 
sumably the one that will occur when he 
leaves on the embassy and Tarasius stays 
home. 

18-22: Photius gives the same number 
with similar elaboration in his title and post- 
face, though the Bzblotheca contains 280 
numbered descriptions of books, convention- 
ally called ‘‘codices.’’ As J. B. Bury noted, 
this is probably because ‘‘codex’’ 268 concerns 
an author, the orator Lycurgus, whom Photius 
says he did not read.2° That no ‘‘codices”’ 
were added at a later date is demonstrated by 
a note in the original table of contents under 
““‘codex”’ 280: ‘‘...with which things note, 
dearest brother, that the things you earnestly 
requested also come to an end.’’#4 

22-29: The sense and syntax both imply 
that it was the editing that was done before 
anyone else would have expected, not, as 
some have thought, the finding of the secre- 
tary. If Photius included as much as he could 
remember, this need not mean that he worked 


1” Bibliotheca, 26a.2; cf. Procopius, De Bellis, 
II, 19.17. 

18 See A. Vasiliev, Byzance et les Arabes 
(Brussels, 1935), I, 198-204, 310-15. Since 
there was no government at Baghdad at any 
time during the period of Photius’ career, the 
common opinion that his embassy went to 
Baghdad is indefensible. 

19 C, Mango, ‘“‘The Liquidation of Iconoclasm 
and the Patriarch Photios,”’ in Iconoclasm, ed. 
A. Bryer and J. Herrin (Birmingham, 1977), 
135-39. 

20 A History of the Eastern Roman Empire 
(London, 1912), 446 note 2. 

a1. .ols cuvatraptilecSai cor, piAtare &5eAQav, 
ioS1 Kal thy troSoupévny é€aitnoiv. E. Martini, 
“Studien zur Textgeschichte der Bibliotheke 
des Patriarchen Photios von Konstantinopel. I. 
Der alte Pinax,’’ ‘EAA.@1A0A.2uAA., suppl. to 34 
(1921), 318.25-27. This pinax is included in 
both MSS, and ought to be included in editions 
of the Bibliotheca. 


from memory alone, and in fact it is demon- 
strable that he did not.22 Because Photius 
evidently produced only one manuscript for 
Tarasius, I have translated éxSe5coxauev as 
‘“‘we have edited,” not ‘‘we have published.”’ 

29-31: Note that this passage excludes 
the idea that Photius presents the books in 
the order in which he read them. This is 
further disproved by a number of references 
in the Bibliotheca to books that are only 
described later on.?8 

29—col.2, 8: As Johann Klinkenberg was 
the first to notice, Photius has modeled this 
passage on the preface of Pamphila of 
Epidaurus to her lost collection of historical 
extracts.24 Photius quotes this preface in 
“codex” 175: Totta 5 tdvta, doa 
Adyou Kal pvyns aut &€1a edoxel, 
eis UTTOMVHUVATA OUUUIYT] KOl OU POS 
TaS iSias UTOSECEIS SiakeKpipevov EKAa- 
otov S1eAciv, GAA’ otTwWS Eiki) Kal os 
ExaoTtov émjASev d&vaypayal, as ouxi 
yaAretov Eyouca, poi, TO Kat’ efdSos 
aoutT& SieAciv, ériteptréotepov S€ Kai 
yapléotepov TO &VANIYHEVOV Kal THY 
TOLKIAIQV TOU Lovoe 150US vouICouca.%5 
‘She says] that she distributed all those things 
that she considered worthy of notice and mem- 
ory in commingled notes and not arranged each 
according to the particular subjects, but she 
recorded them just by chance and as each one 
came, not because she found 7¢ difficult, she 
says, to distribute them according to thetr kind, 
but because she considered mixture and 
varvety more delightful and pleasant than 
untformity.”’ This passage provides the frame- 
work for my reconstruction and the words 
that I have restored in lines 1 and 4. In line 4, 
Photius seems to have followed his practice 
of making impersonal the constructions that 
Pamphila made personal, particularly because 


#2 See T. Hagg, ‘‘Photius at Work: Evidence 
from the Text of the Bibliotheca,’ GRBS, 14 
(1973), 213-22. 

23 Bibliotheca, codex 29, 6a.28 (to codex 31), 
codex 33, 6b.38-7a.2 (to codex 76), codex 38, 
8a.22-25 (to codex 43 = 240), codex 41, 9a. 
12-15 (to codex 55), codex 58, 17a.24—-27 (to 
codices 91 and 93), codex 60, 19b.36-38 (to 
codex 70 = 244), codex 61, 20b.12-17 (to 
codices 159 = 260, 262, and 265) and 23-28 
(to codex 158), etc. 

24 De Photi bibliothecae codicibus historicis 
(diss. Bonn, 1913), 18-19. 

25 Bibliotheca, 119b.27-33. 
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he generally refers to himself in the plural, 
while vopiloov in line 5 (for her vopiCovoa) is 
singular. In line 4 I restore her unreduplicated 
perfect form cvaptypévov (for dvopepty- 
uévov), which is comparable to Photius’ own 
é&rropvnpovevoSai (for é&tropenpvnpovevo Sa) 
in line 12. Lines 2 and 3 can be reconstructed 
from parallels elsewhere in the Bibliotheca. 
For example, Photius criticizes Phlegon of 
Tralles for “‘untimely learning and pedantry 
(piAoTrovia Kai iAotipia) that lead the 
reader (&kpoatny) to boredom (Kopov),’’?6 and 
Libanius for spoiling some of his orations 
“through much learning and officiousness 
(TTOAAT ... piAotrovia Te Kai Trepiepyiq).’’2’ 
Photius also accuses Theophylact Simocatta 
of ‘‘offictous and excessive pedantry (piAoTi- 
los... Teplépyou Kal TrepiTTij\s).’’28 But in his 
preface to his Lexicon he observes that his own 
inclusion of poetic words is ‘‘nothing excessive 
(tepittov) or pedantic (piAdTipov).”2® My 
completion of line 6 is based on Photius’ 
judgment of the historian Candidus, who 
“Is found harmonizing his history even from 
the most dissimilar things («kai & c&voyoio- 
TaTWV &Oydloov).’’%° The completion of line 7 
is corroborated by Photius’ praise of Dio of 
Prusa for taking his examples ‘“‘from varied 
(troik{Ans) material and harmonizing (&pyolo- 
yevos) them appropriately,’’*! and his condem- 
nation of an anonymous author who ‘i 
many places and at many times (&v TrOAAOIS 
Kal TroAAdxis) tries to force disharmonious 
(&v&pyoota) words to harmonize (épap- 


28 Bibliotheca, 84a.39-41: ... tmepl tous xpn- 
opous &kaipos gidotrovia Kal pidotipia, els Kdpov 
d&tréyouca Tov d&Kpoariyv.... 

27 Bibliotheca, 67b.14-16: Ti yap toAAg trepi 
tous &AAous piAotrovia te Kal Trepiepyic tiv... Tod 
Adyou. ..x&piv sAuptvato.... 

28 Bibliotheca, 27a.19-20: ...% tis puapodo- 
ylas ot« év Kaipd trapevStikn idotipias tori 
tepitpyou Kal TrepITTijs. 

29 Lexicon (note 15 supra), 1, 200: ...teprt- 
tov oudév Oude piAdTipov.... 

80 Bibliotheca, 55a.28-29: ...cupuryt Thy 
lotopiav xal 8 d&vopoiotérav a&pydlov dAloKerat. 
Henry mistranslates this whole sentence, which 
is praise of Candidus, not further blame: ‘‘But 
he, occasionally in his writings becoming al- 
together much better than himself, is found 
harmonizing his history even from the most 
dissimilar things, through commingling.” 

31 Bibliotheca, 165b.17—18: ...tromiAns GAns 
AcpBdvey alt& Kal trpocpudis c&ppoldpevos. 


yoleiv) with our holy dogmas. ...’’5? Finally, 
the completion of line 8 is suggested by 
Photius’ criticisms of Phlegon, cited above,®? 
of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, whose digres- 
sions snatch ‘‘the reader (&kpoatnv) away 
from boredom (K6pov) with his history,’’*4 and 
of Basil of Seleucia, whose ‘‘boringness 
(tt pooKopés) of expression rouses the reader 
(éxpoaTtv) to disgust and aversion... .’’5 
Even if this reconstruction has gone slightly 
astray, the sense is certain.3¢ Photius liked 
variety and disliked rigid organization in the 
works of others. When he composed the 
Bibliotheca, he applied these preferences to 
his own work, justifying them with some of 
the words of Pamphila, whose compilation he 
admired and perhaps saw as a forerunner of 
his own. 

9-10: The T& in the margin before line 10 
seems to be a conjecture (probably a correct 
one) made by a later hand after the corner 
with the end of line 9 was lost. 

17: Photius regularly uses the words kal 
TOTe in his letters to mean ‘‘and especially.’’8” 

20-26: This explains why Photius describes 
many obscure books at great length, while 
treating Herodotus and Isocrates rather 
briefly and leaving out altogether such 
standard authors as Plato, Thucydides, and 
Xenophon, whom he had certainly read.*® 


82 Bibliotheca, 117b.2-4: Ov Ant& yap ydvov 
év ToAAois Kal TroAAdKis dva&ppOoTAa ToOis THETEPOIS 
Selois Sdypaciv épapydleiv éxPidlerat.... The 
form év TroAAois TroAAdKis is paralleled at 98a. 
15-16. 

33 See note 26 supra. 

34 Bibliotheca, 65a.15-16: ...1rdov d&kpoarty 
&1rd Tot trepl tiv foroplav Kdpou SiahapPdavoov.... 

85 Bibliotheca, 116a.13—-16: Td & Alav trpoo- 
Kopés Tis tTpotriis ...els anSiav Kal SiaPoAhy tov 
é&kpoarty Sieyelper.... 

86 Cf. Ziegler, in RE, 20, 686: ‘“The sense was 
that, rather than systematic organization, the 
author preferred an order in varied alternation, 
which excluded the danger of boredom and 
satiety in the reader.”’ 

37 Epistolae, ed. Valettas (note 14 supra), 
160 and note 2, 290, 291, 527, 533, and 556. 

88 See Bibliotheca, 8a.7, 100a.21-24, and 
165b.20-23 on Plato; 35b.30-32, 64a.17—20, 
and 171b.9-12 on Thucydides; and 17b.20—21 
on Xenophon. In his postface, Photius says 
explicitly that he is leaving out books “‘whose 
study and perusal commonly constitute the 
arts and sciences’’ (545.13—14: ...dv_ # orrovd1) 
Kal peAérn téxvas giAci Kal émiotias epydle- 
o9a1...). 
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32: Here a scribe seems to have omitted 
several words. I give a sample reconstruction 
in my apparatus and translation. 

30-37: Since the books Photius has left 
out are only those read by Tarasius im 
Photius’ hearing (col. 1, lines 15-16), Photius 
realizes that Tarasius may have read some of 


the other books without him. In general, 
though Photius probably expected Tarasius 
to show the Bibliotheca to others, its contents 
tend to confirm that it was a private and 
informal work, whose statements should not 
be treated as if they were the result of long 
and careful research and reflection. 


